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Prof. Siegfried's valuable work merits the highest praise ; and hoping that 
the English translation may soon follow, I wish the whole enterprise God- 
speed. 

Jena, January, 1894. EUGEN WlLHELM. 



The Epistle of St. James: the Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes and 
Comments, by Joseph B. Mayor. Macmillan & Co., 1892. 

This book will be compelled to make its friends. The prepossessions started 
by the known scholarship of the author, and the renowned lucidity and pre- 
cision of previous commentaries of similar exterior from the same publishers, 
meet with disappointment. Indeed, the mere fact that 468 octavo pages are 
devoted to an Epistle the text of which occupies less than seven in the edition 
of Westcott and Hort is ominously suggestive of the fieya f}if}Xiov ktc.; and 
the incipient apprehension is not allayed on finding that thirty pages are 
given to the question, Who were the Lord's 'brethren'? although discussions 
of it equally full and learned are acknowledged to be accessible. The robust 
good sense of the remarks about marriage (p. xxxiii sq.) will hardly compen- 
sate the average reader for the space they take ; nor is he likely to be any 
more indulgent towards the wise lay sermons on 'respect of persons' in 
modern churches (p. 197 sq.), creeds (p. 202 sq.), pulpit tenure and the liberty 
of prophesying (p. 205 sq.), temptation (p. 175 sqq.), regeneration (p. 186 sq.), 
and other topics treated at some length in the fifty pages given up to 
"Comment." Moreover, the 'Paraphrases' relegated to this section of the 
book he desiderates in the formal exposition. 

But the reader's disappointment is not all occasioned by the circumstance 
that so much more has been given him than he expected. He wonders that 
an experienced teacher could bring himself to dislocate the text of the Epistle 
from the " Notes," and to print that text in separate verses although the Latin 
translations set over against it are printed in paragraphs. The practical 
embarrassment thus occasioned is augmented by the fact that the successive 
'lemmata' of the Notes do not reproduce the Epistle in full. Further, the 
Greek text professedly followed in the main is that of Westcott and Hort ; 
yet their careful attention to capitals, spacing and punctuation, as guides to 
the meaning, is disregarded. Indeed, the text as printed makes slight 
account of the niceties of scholarship : for example, the grave accent is used 
before a comma or before words quoted, in i. 27; ii. 3, 8, 10; v. 12; but the 
acute in i. 12 ; ii. 11 (bis), 20; iii. 2, 8, 17 (ter). And this trivial bit of heed- 
lessness has caused the editor not only to misquote, but probably to misin- 
terpret, Westcott and Hort in his Note on v. 12 (p. 156), as a comparison of 
their text at Matt. v. 37 will indicate. In ii. 17 the v i^tKmaTiKov is omitted, 
in spite of the assertion on p. cliv that it is 'constant,' which assertion is itself 
too sweeping (covering, as it does, the f in ovrar also), as a reference to the 
N. T. Lexicon, pp. 421, 468, will show. Ir. iv. 2 the reading (povsvere is 
printed, but on p. 127 the reading (pdovsiTs is preferred (cf. too the Addenda, 
etc., p. xiii) ; in v. 20 fvxyv stands in the text (see also p. 244), but ijwxV v 
avrov in the Notes (and p. clxii sq.) ; and in the first word of this verse the 
form of one reading is adopted, but the accent of the other. In fact, the 
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printing can hardly have received the author's supervision throughout : on 
p. 24, for example, there are six omitted accents and breathings, besides the 
dropping of a desirable comma after irpotjyi]-a$ in verse 10. 

But leaving external matters, the reader as he examines the volume soon 
finds himself querying for what class it was specially intended. The anno- 
tations are studded with untranslated quotations in Greek and Latin, and 
introduce occasionally a line or two from the German, as though the book 
were designed for scholars ; but an entire chapter of the Introduction is 
devoted to the " Grammar of St. James," and more than eleven pages of that 
to the Article, beginning with " the simplest use." The treatment, too, is far 
from confining itself to the Epistle in hand: of the illustrative examples 
adduced, one hundred or more are taken from other books of both the Old 
Testament and the New. The Essay contains many apt remarks, serviceable 
enough to a beginner, but wearisome to an advanced student ; and if the 
latter reads on, hoping to receive an expert's judgment on some of the 
controverted points of New Testament usage, he gets but little satisfaction. 
Whether, for instance, the presence or absence of the article with vd/ioc; affects 
the noun's signification is a question, we are told, which "has been often 
debated"; but in the cases where the Revised Version has inserted the 
definite article in rendering the anarthrous Greek, the only approach to a 
decision is that "perhaps" an ambiguous rendering would have been more 
'exact' or 'correct' (p. clix); and when the reader thinks he has come upon 
an unequivocal expression of opinion (p. 83, bottom), on turning to the 
passage referred to (iv. 11, p. 138), he encounters the rendering 'a law' and 
a back-reference (to ii. 8) where he is told it may be " used for the law of 
Christ or of Moses." The similar question respecting nvev/za and ttv. ayiov is 
barely glanced at on p. clxv, although the usage with irvev/ia ayiav is inciden- 
tally treated in another connection, p. 84. Once more, we read that "The 
use of the article with ffdf is the same in the New Testament as in ordinary 
Greek " (p. clxvi), in apparent oblivion of or indifference to such phenomena 
as exercise the expositors in Eph. ii. 21 ; Acts xvii. 26, not to speak of the 
Septuagint. 

The same query, as to what readers the author had in mind, recurs on 
turning to the chapters which treat of the "Apparatus Criticus" and the 
"Bibliography." The definition of the term Lectionaries, the remark about 
the value of ancient versions in determining the text, the cursoriness of the 
description of the leading uncials, and the like, suggest primary regard to 
young students ; but the unexplained use of such technical terms as palimp- 
sest, recensions, Pre-Hieronymian, Pre-Syrian and Western texts, Alexandrian 
readings, etc., conflicts with the suggestion. Moreover, any reader might be 
perplexed to understand (p. ccxxiii) how Tischendorf's alleged over-estimate 
of cod. Sin. 'induced him to prefer an inferior reading' in iii. 5, 6; iv. 2, 
where the difference turns mainly on punctuation, although that manuscript, 
as the author tells us (not quite correctly), " is written continuously without 
stops." 

The seven or more pages of Bibliography, too, with their occasional brief 
estimates and descriptions, would be a valuable aid to the inexperienced 
student, did not the author at one moment seem to presume in him an 
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expert's knowledge by contenting himself with the briefest designation, with- 
out place or date (e. g. Price, J., in Critici Sacri ; Lightfoot's Horae Hebraicae, 
etc.), and the next moment give specifications of title, time and place, in the 
case of books familiar • even to a tyro. The specifications given, too, are 
sometimes misleading, as though taken from the particular edition which 
happened to be at hand. Why, for instance, in the case of the late Dr. 
Lightfoot's Commentaries, should the date of the 10th edition (1890) of that 
on Galatians be stated, while the editions of Colossians and Philippians 
recognized were long ago superseded? Why attach the date 1842 to Bruder's 
Concordance and T. S. Green's Grammar, 1855 to Trench's Synonyms, 1866 
to Westcott en the Canon, 1877 to Lightfoot's Clement? 

A work which has furnished an avocation for years almost inevitably 
exhibits, besides the marks of deliberate and loving labor, some of those 
oversights and inconsistencies which beset studies prosecuted in scraps of 
time and varying moods. From such traces of oscitancy the book is not free. 
On p. clx, for example, we are told that " Buttmann is wrong," when the 
mistake is due to the author's inadvertently extending to avrov (treated by 
Buttmann separately, §127, 20) a remark which the German grammarian 
expressly restricts to r//nov and vjiav (see §127, 21; p. 102 of the German, 
p. 116 sq. of the English translation). Again, p. 165, Lightfoot is associated 
with Alford in the assertion that kvepyelaBai is never passive in the N. T., 
whereas he (like Fritzsche) expressly limits his statement to St. Paul's usage ; 
nor does he imply that ' the active is exclusively confined ... to the immediate 
action of a good or evil spirit' ; so far from it, he himself (on Gal. ii. 8) cites 
one of the examples (Prov. xxxi. 12) adduced by our author in proof of the 
contrary. 

Nor is Professor Mayor always careful to be consistent with himself. On 
p. 140, for instance, he says that oItlvcc, kt£. (iv. 14) is in apposition with the 
preceding ot AeyovTsf vs. 13; but in the text, p. 20, it is separated from what 
precedes by a colon and included within the parenthesis. On p. 141 he 
adopts the reading kav 6 Kvpiog 6e\rjay, as he does in his text, p. 20; but on 
p. clxxix kav [0] Kvptoc 8s\i) (al. Qekqai)). On p. cxvi he asserts "the absence 
of all allusion to Gentiles in the Epistle" (cf. pp. cxviii, cxx); on p. 95, "the 
supposition that the epistle is addressed principally to Jews." The phrase 
mpnbv dmaioavvtK is regarded as an echo of our Epistle both when it appears 
in Philippians i. II (p. xciv) and in Heb. xii. II (p. cii), but on p. clxiv its 
anarthrous form is ascribed to the fact that it is a 'proverbial expression' 
borrowed from the Old Testament (see also the Note on iii. 18). On p. li we 
are told that Clement of Rome calls Abraham 6 (bi^og "after St. James" ; on 
p. 98 that Clement is "probably copying from St. James"; but even Professor 
Mayor's own quotation from Philo on the same page shows that the statement 
needs a still stronger qualification than " probably." On p. lxiv sq. four 
parallels to the language of our Epistle are adduced from Terlullian, three 
of which are marked as 'striking'; but on p. ccxxix the author seems to 
acquiesce in the opinion of Ronsch and Bishop Wordsworth that the Epistle 
"is not cited at all by Tertullian" (yet see again p. 164). 

But these and similar blemishes seem to be due to what is the gravest fault 
of the book : its ill-digested character. The multifarious accumulations of 
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many note-books appear to have been emptied into it somewhat promis- 
cuously. Almost everything which a student of the Epistle can possibly 
desire is there, but it must be looked for ; Zr/relre teal evprjazre would be a not 
inappropriate motto for the volume. No reader — (or reviewer, either) — can 
safely infer from the fact that a topic is handled in one place, that he is 
possessed of the author's full views upon it. For instance, a separate chapter 
is given, as has been said, to the "Grammar of St. James"; but in the next 
chapter, professedly devoted to the " Style of St. James," the first nine pages 
are occupied with remarks on his inflexion, syntax and vocabulary — including 
a page or two on constructions he does not use — while elsewhere (p. 39) we 
incidentally gather the additional information that " St. James has a fondness 
for verbs in -ifw" — of which a dozen are forthwith registered. Nor can it be 
inferred with assurance that a topic has not received due attention because it 
fails to be found where it might naturally be looked for. For example, the 
arrangement of words in the Epistle is discussed in the chapter on Grammar, 
not in that on Style. On p. clxxv, in the section on " Voices," nadiaTarm (iii. 
6; iv. 4) is despatched with the comment ' doubtful whether passive or middle' ; 
but in the Note on iii. 6 (p. 107) the passive is argued for decidedly. On 
p. clxxii slg t6 with an infinitive is said to be used "of reference" and "of 
result and purpose"; but on p. 59 a more discriminating statement is made 
with appended examples, and a discrepant opinion (covering forty-two Pauline 
passages) from Professor Abbott is subjoined in a footnote. No notice is taken 
of the anarthrous xeipag in the Note on iv. 8 ; but its use is duly commented 
on, and parallels given, on p. clxiii. The somewhat unguarded statements on 
p. 88 about to £2,eog, and its associates, repeat what is given more fully (though 
not quite exactly) on p. cliv. And the use of the book is made irksome by 
the absence of cross-references, or by their indefiniteness when given. See 
" Essay on Grammar" (the common formula in the Notes) is hardly a consid- 
erate way of referring to the contents of thirty-odd compactly-printed octavo 
pages. 

Notwithstanding all this fault-finding, however, great injustice would be 
done to the book if its conspicuous merits were not emphatically acknowl- 
edged. It evinces in its author a combination of sacred and secular scholar- 
ship as unusual as it is admirable. Probably in no other part of Christendom 
could such a book have been produced by such a man. The reader is once 
and again surprised at a knowledge, both Biblical and bibliographical, which 
would do credit to a specialist. Occasional slips occur, to be sure — such as 
the identification (p. xlix) of the Peshitto with the old Syriac version, and the 
assignment of it to "the beginning of the second century" (yet cf. p. ccxxvii). 
Nor do we always find the firmness of handling expected from the professional 
critic (see the remarks on the readings in iii. 3 ; iv. 2), or the neatness and 
precision demanded of the practised exegete (witness the locus vexatus iv. 5 sq., 
where all the learned research of the Note will fail to give satisfaction to a 
reader with even Tischendorf 's or Tregelles's text in hand, to say nothing of 
Westcott and Hort's with its margins, but will leave him wondering where the 
author gets his "for the entire devotion of the heart" as the convenient object 
after Emiroftel — more careful is his rendering on p. xcviii ; the apparent confu- 
sion of elfil and yivofiai, i. 22 ; the statement, ii. 21, that "6iKat6o> is strictly to 
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make i. e. pronounce just"; the blending of two distinct interpretations of 
to Koa/xu, ii. 5 ; etc.). 

Of the treatment given to the very delicate questions belonging to the 
Epistle's " Introduction " there is not space left to say more than that, in 
estimating its attestation, the author seems to forget at times two things : first, 
that the possible is not always the probable, nor the probable the certain ; 
and secondly, that not all the connections between the early Christians were 
literary. Moreover, besides the impatient good sense that breaks out in such 
a passage as p. cxlviii sq., there is occasionally a loftier bearing (e. g. p. cxxx 
sq.) than is altogether becoming. 

But with all its present imperfections the book is a valuable addition to 
exegetical literature, and may be heartily wished such prosperity as shall 
speedily call for its reconstruction, that it may thus be rendered more thor- 
oughly helpful to students, and a yet more worthy memorial of an eminent 
scholar. As a trifling contribution to this end a few corrigenda are here set 
down: p. lxiv, the apparent clash between Set. in Psalm, cxviii. 6 and the 
reference to the same passage on p. 87, note, should be avoided by giving the 
twofold notation of the psalm (as does Lommatzsch) ; p. cxx, line II, for 
misappropriate read inappropriate; p. clvii, line 13, for i. 12 read i. II; 
p. clxiv, line 3, for v. 20 read v. 16; p. clxiv, line 9, for Amos vi. 2 read Amos 
vi. 12 ; p. clxviii, line 8, for 13 read iv. 13 ; p. ccxvii, for Sophokles read 
Sophocles ; p. ccxviii, line 6, for Ultzen read ed. Ueltzen ; p. ccxxiii, line 20 
sq., for iployi^o/jihTj read <j>1oy%ovaa ; p. clxviii, line 3, p. 66, line 3, and p. 101, 
line 1, apodosis appears to be used for protasis; p. 72, line 22, for Ryle read 
Ryle and James ; p. 72, line 6 from bottom, for Psalm. Sol. ii. 191 read Psalm. 
Sol. ii. 19; p. 84, line 15, for Luke i. 17 read Luke i. 72 ; p. 86, line 38, for 
p. 108 read p. 112; p. 138, the verse numeral 12 should stand before the 
preceding 'lemma,' viz. £<? eanv vofioffeTt/s ; p. 153, line 7 from bottom, for 
Isa. xl. read Isa. xlv.; p. 155, line 37, for Plato, Rep. iii. 361 D read Plato, 
Rep. ii. 361 C. 

J. H. Thayer. 



Broring, Quaestiones Maximianeae. Munster, 1893. 

This little dissertation on Maximianus' Elegies (two articles on which were 
published by the present writer in the American Journal of Philology for 
1884) sets itself to prove that the Eton MS, which is now acknowledged to be 
the best conservator of the text of the poems, cannot be followed implicitly, 
or with the unhesitating confidence which Petschenig, in his excellent edition 
of 1890, was inclined to extend to it. Some twenty years ago I made a 
complete collation of this MS ; in 1883-4 I followed this up by an enlarged 
examination of several other English codices — two in the Bodleian, the others 
in the British Museum. In my articles printed in the American Journal of 
Philology I have maintained the general superiority of the Eton Codex to all 
the others known as yet, but that there are some places in which it is unde- 
niably wrong. This view is now reinforced by BrSring, but by no means so 
strongly as it might have been ; thus, as regards the instances selected, to 
take his first instance, I II : 



